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Manufacture and Control of High Frequency Transistors for Consumer Products 


C. B. TAGUE,' member IRE, and H. C. BARTELS,' member, IRE 


Summary—The philosophy of manufacturing 
transistors on an automatic line optimized for a 
particular high frequency type is reviewed, The 
method of optimizing for different types and the 
process controls used to monitor these proce- 
dures are analyzed. 

The concept of defining high frequency charac- 
teristics through functional tests rather than by 
traditional parameters and some of the problems 
encountered with this approach are discussed, 

Results of sampling tests for life and electrical 
characteristics are reviewed. Field data, both 
consumer production line and in use failure rates, 
are given. 

A few years ago, the entertainment market was 
evaluated by many transistor manufacturers as 
having considerable future potential but at the 
time was no more than a means of disposing of 
transistors which failed to meet the requirements 
of a more lucrative industrial market. With the 
advent of the Philco automatic production line, 
however, the feasibility of making transistors 
specifically for consumer products was recog- 
nized and a complete line of MADT transistors 
for high frequency consumer applications has 
evolved. This line covers a range of amplifiers, 
converters, reflex amplifiers, oscillators and 
mixer units from the 262-Kc IF amplifier in home 
radio to the 257-Mc oscillator of the TV tuner. 

This paper will attempt to describe briefly the 
Philco MADT process and to emphasize the con- 

rols both inherent in and applied to the process 

hich assure the complete interchangeability 

ithin a type which is characteristic of MADT 
ansistors. 
The MADT process begins with the control of 
opant included in the germanium when the ingot 
is drawn. Because the desired final resistivity is 
elatively high, comparatively little dopant is used 
d so must be closely controlled. The range of 
esistivity of a lot of blanks ready for diffusion 
ill be one- to two-ohm centimeters with the 
verage resistivity being about 30-ohm centi- 
eters. The blanks are diffused with arsenic to 
lepths, concentrations and gradients consistent 
ith the particular type of transistor in which it 
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will be used. We shall see later how control of the 
diffusion process plays an important role in opti- 
mizing an automatic manufacturing line to produce 
the desired transistor type. 

With the completion of the diffusion process, 
the blank is ready to start through the automatic 
line which will mold it into a transistor. 

The diffused blank is mounted on a tab which 
has been inserted into a Stainless Steel Carrier. 
The carrier has been machined to near Jo block 
accuracy and will serve to locate the embryo 
transistor in each of the processes through which 
it must progress. 

On the Etch-Plate machine, a collector pit is 
electrolytically etched into one side of the blank 
and an emitter pit into the other. The most im- 
portant feature of the etching process is that the 
etching is so closely controlled that the thickness 
of the web between the two flat, smooth concentric 
pits can be controlled to extremely fine tolerances 
—in the range of 0.01 mils or about 10 millionths 
of an inch. This web thickness, or base width, is 
another of the design dimensions which will even- 
tually determine the electrical performance of the 
transistor. Because it can be so closely controlled 
in the precision-etch process, the electrical char- 
acteristics which are determined by it will.also be 
tightly distributed. 

The next station on the etch-plate machine 
plates a tiny dot of cadmium concentrically into 
each of the etched pits. The diameter and con- 
figuration of these dots must be controlled to ex- 
tremely tight tolerances since the area of the 
plated dots will determine the area of the emitter 
and collector electrodes. As we shall see later, 
these areas are one of the principal determinants 
of interelectrode capacitances which are so im- 
portant in controlling the performance of the 
transistor at high frequencies. 

To monitor the efficiency of the etching process, 
the test station on the end of the etch-plate ma- 
chine contacts the plated dots and measures the 
base-emitter and base-collector diodes which have 
been formed by the plated dots. The results of 
these tests are plotted on a recorder on the ma- 
chine and determine whether or not the process is 
in control up to this point. ’ 

The carrier holding the etched and plated blank 
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is now transferred to the shuffleboard machine on 
which the emitter and collector leads will be at- 
tached and on which the final surface treatment 
will be started. 

The first operation on the shuffleboard is at- 
tachment of the emitter lead or whisker. The 
whisker is prepared by electrolytically plating a 
pellet of tin cadmium solder on the end of the wire 
which is fed from a spool. The whisker is cut and 
formed and the carrier containing the etched and 
plated blank is brought into position. A voltage 
applied to the jaws holding the whisker melts the 
solder which flows onto the plated dot. 

The emitter solder contains a small amount of 
gallium which actually dissolves some germanium 
during the soldering process. As the solder cools, 
the germanium recrystalizes out, leaving a highly 
doped P-type region immediately beneath the 
emitter electrode. This is the Micro-alloy pro- 
cess, and its control is one of the most critical 
phases in MADT manufacture. 

The shuffleboard then turns the carrier over 
and the collector whisker is attached in the same 
way. The transistor is then rinsed with mild 
acetic acid and again tested to determine the effi- 
ciency of the Micro-alloying and lead attaching 
operations. Both diodes are again checked, as 
well as D.C. Beta, which is an indicator of the 
injection efficiency of the transistor, and thus an 
indicator of the degree of Micro-alloying which 
has been accomplished. The results of these tests 
again determine that the process is in control. 

The next station is electrolytic surface treat- 
ment with caustic followed by rinsing in hot 20- 
megohm water to remove the caustic from the 
surface. The water is removed with clean fil- 
tered air and the transistor is ready for removal 
from the carrier and assembly to the header. 

After assembly, the transistors are vacuum 
baked at elevated temperature to remove residual 
moisture and complete the surface treatment. 
They are unloaded from the oven into a dry box 
where the ambient is filtered air which has been 
dried to a moisture content of less than five parts 
per million. The transistor is encapsulated in 
this atmosphere. After a stabilization bake at 
elevated temperatures, the units are ready for 
final testing for electrical parameters. 

One of the outstanding features of the MADT 
automatic production line is that it can be opti- 
mized to manufacture a particular type or family 
of transistors. Whether the application is for a 
high-speed switch in a computer, an IF amplifier 
in home or auto radio, or an RF amplifier in a TV 
tuner, there is a specific geometry for the tran- 
sistor which will optimize its performance in the 
application. For a switch, as an example, we are 
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most interested in performance at low voltage, 
while in the TV tuner we are more interested in 
gain and noise figure at 200 megacycles. It isa 
fact that the transistor geometry best suited to 
low-voltage switch applications is not the best 
geometry for a high-frequency amplifier. 

Let us examine some of the changes in transis- 
tor geometry which we have mentioned earlier and 
see how they affect the electrical performance of 
the transistor, and how, by building in the proper 
combination of these design parameters, we Can 
increase the interchangeability and reliability of 
the product for a particular transistor application. 

First, of course, is the diffusion gradient. This 
defines the built-in field which will determine the 
time required for an injected hole to travel from 
the point of injection to the edge of the gradient. 
There is an optimum logarithmic curve for this 
gradient, but since other factors, such as injection 
efficiency of the emitter at low voltages are some- 
times more important, the optimum cannot always 
be used. It becomes necessary, then, to determine 
how much to compromise the optimum profile in 
order to achieve optimum transistor operation. 

The diffusion profile will also determine the 
maximum emitter-to-base voltage which can be 
applied to the transistor. The resistivity of the 
germanium at the point in the profile at which the 
emitter electrode is placed will affect both the in- 
jection efficiency and the maximum reverse volt- 
age of the emitter diode. 

Placement of the emitter electrode in the pro- 
file presents another compromise which again 
must be resolved so that transistor operation in 
the application is optimized. 

For low base input impedance, it is desirable 
to place the emitter as close as possible to the 
surface—that is, on a relatively low resistivity. 
However, in order to increase the maximum allow- 
able base-emitter voltage, minimize input capaci- 
tance, and obtain maximum possible injection 
efficiency, it is desirable to place the emitter as 
far into the profile as possible—that is, on relative- 
ly high resistivity material. 

The resistivity of the material in the center of 
the blank, the bulk resistivity, also affects the 
electrical performance of the transistor and may 
be varied to obtain a desirable feature for a par- 
ticular socket, such as control of gain fall-off with © 
voltage for AGC applications. This resistivity, 
along with the base width, will determine the maxi- - 
mum allowable collector-to-base voltage. 

; The diameters and the flatness of the etched 
pits, and the diameter of the electrodes are ex- 
amples of other geometric dimensions which may . 
be varied to control the interelectrode impedances 
and capacitances which determine the eventual | 
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electrical characteristics of the finished transis- 
tor. 

The details of the geometry changes outlined 
above are unimportant to the circuit designer, so 
long as the finished product meets his require- 
ments. It is extremely important, however, that 
each transistor of a particular type be the same, 
within close tolerances, as any other transistor of 
the same type, and that the performance of that 
type in his circuit be the best performance obtain- 
able. 

It can be seen, then, that with all the variables 
which must be controlled in the process, that it is 
no longer possible to test performance into the 
output of a manufacturing line. As circuits for 
consumer products become more and more so- 
phisticated, it becomes more and more important 
that circuit performance be built into the transis- 
tors during the manufacturing process, and that 
the process be capable of being optimized for each 
of the hundreds of different applications which are 
evolving in this fast growing field. 

Assuming that all these factors which affect 
the performance of the transistor can be con- 
trolled, how do we go about defining the transistor 
which will best do the job which needs to be done ? 
The conventional small signal parameters are of 
little help. We can define hjp and hob at 1 Kc, but 
these will have little relationship to the input or 
output impedance of a TV mixer unit when the 
channels are switched suddenly from 2 to 13. 

It is possible to define a high-frequency am- 
plifier using parameters such as high-frequency 
input and outnut impedances and capacitances, 

-gainbandwidth product (ft), and Rp'Cc, but be- 
cause the effects of many of these are overlap- 
ping, it would be economically unfeasible to 
attempt to place limits on each of them to define 
a good transistor. 

It is not necessary to apply limits to each of a 
dozen or so parameters to insure optimum opera- 
tion in the application. For the majority of 
sockets, limits on power gain, bandwidth and 
noise figure tested in a fixed matched and fixed 
neutralized circuit at the frequency at which the 
unit will be used will be sufficient. With these 
characteristics defined and well specified, no 
transistor which has not been optimized for the 
particular operation involved will fall within the 
limits specified. It is possible, in this type of 
circuit, to shift output capacitance, for instance, 
so that the circuit would be regenerative. This 
would appear to have improved the power gain 
level. In the same circuit, however, the band- 
width will go down and the noise figure up and it 
will not be very long before the line engineer who 
decided to improve his gain level by adjusting his 


output capacitance will be convinced that the specs 
were right all along. 

Control of quality begins with the raw materials 
and must be maintained through control over each 
process that can affect the quality or reliability of 
the finished product. At incoming inspection, all 
parts are sampled for those dimensions or other 
characteristics which affect the final device. The 
composition of the various raw materials is an- 
alyzed by the chemical lab for conformity to 
specification. Spectrographic analysis is used for 
sampling critical materials, such as plating solu- 
tions, used in the device manufacture where the 
amount of trace impurities or additives may have 
a decisive effect on the device characteristics. 

During the entire manufacturing process, sta- 
tistical quality control methods are used to con- 
trol, at each step, the geometry, the materials and 
the workmanship that goes into the MADT transis- 
tor coming off the line. It is through the rapid 
feedback obtainable from a good control system in 
an automatic line that a uniform and uniformly re- 
liable transistor is obtained. 

So far, we have been concerned almost exclu- 
sively with the manufacturing process and its con- 
trol. How does this tie in with reliability? It is 
our feeling that reliability must be built into the 
product. To build it in, we utilize feedback from 
the user to improve test and evaluation methods, 
surveillance of reliability and quality control ac- 
ceptance to improve device designs and manufac- 
turing controls, and, of course, in process 
controls, to maintain the necessary product uni- 
formity. 

Reliability can be defined as success in use, 
i.e., the measure of the product’s ability to per- 
form, over a period of time, the specific function 
for which it was designed and manufactured. It is 
entirely possible for anything, whether it is a 
transistor or safety pin, to have a fantastically low 
failure rate when used for the purpose for which it 
was made, and to fail almost instantaneously when 
used incorrectly. 

We must, before we can release our product to 
customers, evaluate our product in terms of reli- 
ability and quality to insure its ability to perform 
the specific function for which it was designed and 
manufactured. This evaluation is the measure of 
our ability to build in the performance necessary 
for satisfactory operation in the application. 

To measure the effectiveness of the line con- 
trols and as a part of over-all product control, 
each lot of transistors is evaluated prior to re- 
lease for shipment to the consumer. This evalua- 
tion includes sampling tests to all published 
parameters, additional design tests for acceptance 
of other variables that may affect product quality 
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and reliability, and life testing at the maximum 
device rating. It is here that we not only measure 
the finished product’s quality and ultimate accept- 
ance, but also gain valuable design control infor- 
mation for feedback into the line. 

The chart in Fig. 3 shows a summary of the 
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Fig. 3. 


Group A, or electrical, sampling results of one 
FAT line over a period of one year on a typical 
production run. 

The tests are arranged in the chart according 
to the AQL grouping we normally follow and the 
results of the sampling are recorded by group. 
Data are included for all the types made on the 

line since the run was not continuous for one type 
but was varied to meet demand; therefore, all of 
the tests listed were not necessarily required or 
performed on each lot. 

In Group I, we list as inoperatives those units 
that show little or no transistor action, shorts and 
opens. The visual and mechanical rejects includ- 
ed are only the major items such as missing 
leads, open welds and major poor workmanship 
items. The other three groups cover the various 
electrical tests and are as defined in the individu- 
al test specifications. 

All of the test results tabulated are for the 
first sample of the lot, taken directly from the 
completed transistors from the line, so the pro- 
cess average tabulated in the chart can be taken 
the true process average for the production 
ine. The quality reaching the customer is a mea- 
ure better than this by the 100 per cent retest of 
hose lots falling outside the control limits for ac- 
eptance. The conclusion may be drawn from this 
shart that this line is meeting its requirements 
ith a high degree of confidence. 


It is expected that the output of a line optimized 
for a specific type would produce a more uniform 
version of that type. Fig. 4 shows the distribution 
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of some of the parameters measured on a video- 
driver transistor for TV. This distribution re- 
flects the ability to control the characteristics of 
the transistor within the published limits. The 
ICBO distributions, both high and low voltage, 
show good control and also indicate the conserva- 
tive rating for this parameter. The power gain 
distribution of Fig. 5 for an RF unit for TV tuners 
shows how effectively the controls described ear- 
lier in this paper maintain final product uniformity. 

Life test samples are taken weekly on the output 
of each line and are performed at the maximum 
junction temperature rating, usually for a period 
of one thousand hours. Criteria for device failure 
during life usually reflect the philosophy that 
BVCBO must remain above the maximum rating of 
the device, ICBO may not increase beyond double 
the initial limit, and hFE must not go below half 
of the initial limit. 

These parameters were chosen because it is 
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believed any significant change in parameters af- 
fecting the usefulness of the transistor in the ap- 
plication will have a marked effect on either ICBO 
or Beta. Considerable effort has been expended at 
Philco to demonstrate the validity of this assump- 
tion, and in a paper by C. Gray and C. Simmons, 
correlation data for a limited number of Philco 
MADT devices will be presented. 

From one-line manufacturing units for tele- 
vision use, we have accumulated, in a period of 
about a year, 571,000 transistor hours of life test 
at 85°C with seven failures. Six of these failures 
were degradation failures where the devices went 
outside electrical limits with only one failure be- 
ing of catastrophic nature. Assuming none of 
these failures was due to operator or test equip- 
ment malfunction, we can estimate a mean time 
to failure for this device of 95,000 hours for de- 
gradation failures and 571,000 hours for cata- 
strophic failures. This is a failure rate of 1.05 
per cent and 0.175 per cent per thousand hours, 
respectively. 

In use, with normal design safety factors, the 
device would probably never be exposed to the 
stress level at which our life tests are performed. 
Using the accepted derating factor of doubling life 
for every ten degrees reduction in junction tem- 
perature, we can, therefore, calculate mean time 
between failures of three quarters of a million 
hours for degradation failures and nearly five mil- 
lion hours for catastrophic failures for this device 
run at half its rating. 

Some of the life tests are continued beyond one 
thousand hours to gain information on extended 
life performance of the devices. Thirty units of 
one of the early types have now reached 13,000 
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hours. Fig. 6 shows a plot of three of the parame- 
ters against time. These curves show that these 
units have remained stable within limits for a 
period of a year and a half at maximum rating. 

The only real proof of the reliability of a de- 
vice is in actual use. Data are available for a 
production run of Philco Safari portable television 
sets using transistors delivered from this line for 
use in RF and IF sockets. 

Warranty figures from this run are now avail- 
able for approximately 90,000 transistors from 
this line in use for a year in the field. There have 
been 19 rejects in the field due directly to failure 
of one of these transistors, indicating a reject rate 
of .021 per cent per year in actual use. 

Data are also available on life test runs of 
these sets, at Philco, where we have recorded 
216,000 FAT line transistor hours with no set mal- 
function attributable to a transistor. 

The basic philosophy that this performance data 
confirms, then, is that optimization of the transis- 
tor in its application, as a result of optimization 


of the manufacturing process to produce a transis- | 
tor for that particular application, is the key to re-_ 


liable performance in the application. 


) 


| 
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Some Aspects of Satellite and Space Probe Reliability 


YAR GRoss,! member IRE, and H. C. WERNER} senior member IRE 


Summary—It is becoming a recognized fact that 
many of the electronic piece parts used in present 
day ballistic missile and space probes are inade- 
quate for the long-life space programs of the near 
future. Realization of the major differences of 
life and reliability requirements resulting from 
short and long term exposures to the space en- 
vironment has led to a four point plan for the es- 
tablishment of an acceptable class of parts that 
will meet the more rigid demands. Presented 
here are the plan and some of the preliminary re- 
sults obtained to date. 


INTRODUCTION 


In assisting the design effort in the selection of 
a satisfactory class of electronic piece parts, 
i.e., resistor, relay, diode, etc., for use in short- 
life space probes, we were readily aware that the 
existing parts being used in ballistic missiles 
were satisfactory. However, parallel activities 
by LMSD in creation of long life vehicles accentu- 
ated the need for stability in the long term be- 
havior of parts which were subjected to high 
vacuum and varied electromagnetic and corpuscu- 
lar radiation. In addition to these environments 
the parts must be protected from the continual 
temperature cycling that the vehicle experiences. 
Place upon these parts another requirement—that 
of withstanding many of the static and dynamic 
conditions of the ballistic missile—and the fact 
stands out that we are looking for parts with 
“super” characteristics. 

Since LMSD cannot use the “wait and see” ap- 
proach to determine whether available parts meet 
flight test objectives, it has embarked upon a plan 
which, for brevity, can be reduced to the following 
points: 

1) Establish an active center for the collection 

and utilization of existing data. 

2) Conduct evaluation and development pro- 
grams to complement existing data and ful- 
fill additional requirements to derive an 
acceptable class of parts. 


tMissiles and Space Div., Lo 
_ vale, Calif. 


3) Prepare high reliability procurement speci- 
fications based on data listed above to ensure 
that adequate parts can be repetitively pur- 
chased. 

4) Prepare application criteria for use by de- 
sign engineers. 


DATA COLLECTION 


In February, 1959, LMSD Satellite Systems or- 
ganized a sub-contractor data exchange program. 
Since its origin, several hundred reports have been 
exchanged between members and a sound base of 
information now exists. In addition, LMSD re- 
ceives data from the Polaris and the NOL Corona 
exchange, the Battelle ECRC program, informal 
interchange among NASA and ballistic missile 
manufacturers, and is now a participant in the In- 
terservice Data Exchange Program (IDEP). 

Data collected from these sources are being 
summarized in the form of a master chart. This 
chart reflects not only voids and areas where addi- 
tional testing is needed, but is also an aid in pre- 
venting duplication of testing and the testing of 
unacceptable parts. However, it should be pointed 
out that we are not waiting until the testing from 
other programs is completed. Our program has 
immediate schedules and at this stage in our de- 
velopment, we cannot be completely dependent on 
future data from other sources. 

We do intend to maintain close liaison with and 
hope to derive benefits from programs such as 
Minuteman, and in no instances will there be known 
duplication of effort. It also must be emphasized 
that the Satellite program has requirements and 
objectives that differ enough from other programs 
to require different test objectives. 


EVALUATION PROGRAM 


Tantalum Capacitors: The use of a great many 
capacitive elements in the satellite systems re- 
quired that units with high capacitance-to-volume 
ratios be utilized because of size and weight re- 


ckheed Aircraft Corp., Sunny- quirements. The relatively new foil and solid 


tantalum capacitors prove ideal in this respect; 
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however, there exist very little data demonstrat- 
ing acceptable failure rates. There were a con- 
siderable number of problems with the solid 
tantalums when they were first introduced and foil 
tantalums were questionable because of their 
necessity for outgassing. Use in an unpressurized 
satellite would possibly result in the complete loss 
of electrolyte, critically affecting the units’ 
capacitance value. 

Four hundred and eighty units, consisting of 
eight types, were selected and set up in a sequence 
of test that simulates the environmental sequence 
experienced by a satellite. The test design will 
provide the data necessary to determine the 
effects of each individual environment as well as 
the cumulative effects of a series of environ- 
ments. Further details on the design will not be 
elaborated upon now, but will be furnished to in- 
terested parties upon request. [1] 

With approximately 45 per cent of the testing 
completed and with life tests soon to begin, the 
following results are of interest: 

1) During initial measurements, one type of 

solid tantalum capacitor was eliminated 
from further testing because 31 of the 60 
units tested failed to meet the manufactur- 
er’s specified limits of capacitance, dissi- 
pation factor, and dc leakage. 

2) It was found that moisture resistance test 

followed by temperature cycling has a very 
deleterious effect on those capacitors which 
are not hermetically sealed, i.e., slug and 
foil tantalum capacitors, particularly those 
capacitors rated at 125°C. 
The physical appearance of the capacitors 
which were affected by high humidity expo- 
sure can best be described as: 

a) Cracked and bulging end seals caused 
by the internal pressures and tem- 
perature cycling (See Figs. 1-3). 

b) A slight leakage of electrolyte at both 
the seal periphery and the lead exit 
(See Figs. 4-6). 

c) “Pinhole” types of ruptures indicated 
by greatly increased dc leakage (See 
Fig. 7). 

It is interesting to note that, with the excep- 
tion of the condition noted by increased dc 
leakage, there was not a great change in 
measured electrical parameters as a result 
of these factors after 1000 hours additional 
testing. 

3) Storage at maximum rated temperature is 
very detrimental to foil and slug tantalum 
capacitors. A 15-20 per cent loss in capaci- 
tance can be expected in a 1000-hour period. 
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Fig. 1.—Wet Slug (coded orange #6) following step #6, 
temperature cycling. This unit has been sub- 
jected to steps 1-6. Note that in spite of the 
“popped” seal, there is no indication of elec- 
trolyte, nor was there any drastic change in 
measured electrical parameters. 


4) Simulated altitudes in excess of 200,000 feet 
seem to affect the non-hermetically sealed 
units in much the same manner as moisture 
resistance followed by temperature cycling, 
as previously mentioned. 

When these tests are completed, results will be 
immediately available through the Interservice 
Data Exchange Program (IDEP). 

Potentiometers: There has been a recent at- 
tempt to eliminate the need for trimming potenti- 
ometers in satellite electronic systems through 
close circuit design and application of high reli- 
ability parts with suitable derating to minimize 
any operating point drift. As desirable an effort 


as this is, it seems at the present time to be prac- 


ticable only for relatively simple systems. The 
state of the art in many component areas has not 
progressed to the point of drift free operation, 
particularly in the semiconductor area. Conse- 
quently, in highly complex systems, the elimina- 
tion of a device which will compensate for 
variation in operating characteristics is still 
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Fig. 2.—Foil (coded red #6) following step #6, tempera- 
ture cycling. This unit has been subjected to 
steps 1-6. There was no drastic change in 
measured electrical parameters. 


desirable. Another consideration which backs the 
need for a trimming device is that the design of 
the satellite equipment is not yet static. Continu- 
ous improvements are being made, and required 
equipment performance varies from vehicle to 
vehicle. Such a state of continual improvement 
does not permit circuit design of such close toler- 
ances as to negate the need for potentiometers. 
Since potentiometers must be utilized, it is im- 
portant that their function and use be analyzed. In 
essence, as the trimmer potentiometer is now 
used in LMSD design, it is required to perform 
its operation in two separate and distinct ways. 
While the satellite rests on the ground, the poten- 
tiometer performs service as a variable resistor, 
used for adjusting and balancing circuits. But 
once in flight, the unit is required to operate as a 
fixed resistor. It will never be cycled again. 
Such demands obviously necessitate a hybrid unit 
which must meet a double modus operandi. Rigid 
demands must be met to fulfill this condition. A 
unit is required which possesses the sensitivity 
for incorporation into delicate circuits for balanc- 
ing purposes, and yet is rugged enough to stand 
long lifetime operation with little or no change in 
value. 


Fig. 3.—Wet Slug (coded orange #31). This condition 
was noted while monitoring the surge voltage 
test. At this time this unit had seen only one 
cycle of surge voltage. The only previous en- 
vironmental history is temperature cycling. 
Capacitance has dropped to approximately 1/2 
normal. 


Extensive accumulation of test and life data re- 
flects a basic instability of design, for all units 
tested or investigated reveal low humidity resist- 
ance and limited life. The causes for potentiome- 
ter shortcomings are inherent in their design. 

The exit of multiple leads from the case and the 
piercing of a lead screw through the case make 
adequate sealing extremely difficult. Short life- 
times result from the use of resistance wire in 
the range of one-half mil for achieving high re- 
sistance values in small cases. Composition units 
do not possess this weakness, but they are hin- 
dered by low-power dissipation and instability. It 
can be seen that, although trimmer potentiometers 
are a necessity in R & D programs, present de- 
signs leave much to be desired in performance and 
construction (See Fig. 8). 

To insure reliable part operation for 10,000 
hours unfortunately requires test periods of many 
times that duration. LMSD’s test program on 
potentiometers [2] follows the same design as the 
capacitor tests. Environmental tests will be run 
in a flight sequential manner. Each and every test 
unit will be subjected to all environments, followed 
by a 10,000-hour life test. It is felt that sucha 
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Fig. 4.—Capacitors Orange #34 and #37 (top to bottom), 
after 322 hours of temperature cycling life 
testing. 


procedure will provide a more realistic evaluation 
of a part’s ability to withstand those conditions 
which it will meet in orbit. Following the conclu- 
sion of these tests, LMSD intends to work with the 
manufacturers toward the development of potenti- 
ometers which possess the characteristics of low 
noise, high resolution, low wear, reasonable sta- 
bility, and high heat dissipation. It is the present 
feeling that materials must be developed to pro- 
vide better performance from these parameters. 
Also the problem of case sealing will always exist, 
permitting the ingress of moisture and contami- 
nants. Until the day of high reliability and sta- 
bility is achieved that will permit potentiometer- 
free circuits, LMSD will continue their use, and 
continue its evaluation programs to assure that 
the best of the market is utilized. 

Magnetic Latch Relays: Although nonlatch re- 
lays are employed in the satellites, with test pro- 
grams being conducted on a few units, the major 
interest lies in microminiature magnetic latch 
designs. A most important consideration for long- 
life satellite is power consumption. The ability of 
programmed pulses to transfer relay contacts to 
either latch position without further power drain 
means the saving of valuable energy from the 
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Fig. 5.—Capacitor Orange #21, after 322 hours of tem- 
perature cycling life testing. 


storage batteries. Another incidental advantage 
was realized in the vehicle check-out area. In 
some phases of vehicle testing, problems arose 
because of the presence of coil voltage which was 
necessary to check circuits containing normally 
open contacts. Magnetic latch units permitted the 
checks of circuits containing normally open con- 
tacts to be made with unenergized coils. 
A comparison test [3] of several manufactur- 
ers’ microminiature units is presently out for bid. 
The experiment was designed to provide step 
stresses to levels in excess of rating to reveal 
failure modes. Units surviving a sequence of en- 
vironments (and it is hoped that a few will sur- 
vive) will be life tested, under different loads, un- 
til failure occurs. One failure criterion for these 
tests is a contact resistance exceeding 0.05 ohms. 
Again, no attempt will be made now to delineate the 
minute details of the test design, but copies of the 
test specification are available upon request. [3] . 
Thermostats: A major problem in long-life . 
satellites is the temperature control of certain | 
components. Temperature cycling, which is wide- . 
ly varient and depends upon such factors as spin 
rate, altitude, dimensions, time of year, etc., is | 
forecast between -65°C and +82°C for one series of : 
: 
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Fig. 6.—Capacitors Black #52, #50, #49, #46 (from top 
to bottom), after 322 hours of temperature 
cycling life testing. 


satellites. A critical application in one component 
required a t 1°F tolerance. A study of available 
thermostats, mostly bimetallic types, which would 
meet the size and weight requirements resulted in 
failure. In an attempt to stimulate interest LMSD 
drew up a list of requirements to discuss with 
thermostat manufacturers. The list of the major 
items of the specification are indicated in the Ap- 
pendix. Of the listed performance requirements 
the most difficult to meet was the fail safe fea- 
ture. The normal mode of failure of the power 
transistor was a short which would cause continu- 
ous heating. 

Another alternate method of temperature con- 
trol was found to be a mercury column thermo- 
stat working into a relay. This type has been 
successfully used in ballistic missiles. Extensive 
evaluations are presently under way on these units 
by an LMSD subcontractor, and the results of the 
testing to date have been satisfactory. The selec- 
tion of a second source for these units is a cur- 
rent problem. Similar units tested have 
experienced mercury separation and one vendor’s 
unit shipped by commercial aircraft shattered. 
(This proved to be the cheapest and shortest en- 
vironmental test performed by Lockheed to date.) 


Fig. 7.—Wet Slug (coded yellow #27) following step 5, 
moisture resistance. Arrow points to rupture 
in seal. This unit had not been subjected to 
any prior environmental tests. Subsequent 
parameter measurements revealed an increase 
in leakage current by a factor of 100. 


For applications that can tolerate wider tem- 
perature extremes, ¢ 5°F, one vendor has sup- 
plied a disc type unit which has performed over 
200,000 unit-cycles to date without failure under 
rated load. Other methods of temperature control 
have been evaluated including mag-amp devices, 
but these were usually discarded because of size, 
weight, or efficiency. 

The previously mentioned tests represent only 
a small part of the total testing being performed 
by LMSD and its associates and subcontractors. 
Data from these tests are received continually and 
are available through the data exchange system. 


PROCUREMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


The urgent need for high reliability specifica- 
tions was adequately expressed in the recent re- 
port by the Ad Hoc Study Group on Parts 
Specification Management for Reliability. [4] 
This report, released in May, 1961, included the 
following recommendations: 
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earlier in this paper and additional comments are 
not necessary. The first four recommendations 
are centered on a new version of specification. 
After a detailed study of these PSMR reports, 
LMSD initiated the preparation of a series of 
specifications which would incorporate the above 
recommendations. 

The first of these, to be used as a trial run, 
was on fixed film resistors. [5] Preliminary 
copies have been completed and sent to several 
resistor manufacturers for comment. In the near 
future LMSD expects to negotiate the purchase of 
resistors which will meet this specification. The 
principal features of this specification can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1) Final reliability requirements are specified 
at a 90 per cent confidence level in decade 
values at failure rates from 1.0 per cent per 
1000 hours to 0.001 per cent per 1000 hours. 

2) The marking on the individual resistors 
must contain a failure rate designation and a 
date code to indicate the manufacturing lot 
identity. 

3) Tolerances are generally in accordance with 
MIL-R-10509D. However, if it is determined 
through the test program that the part is 
capable of meeting more stringent toler- 
ances, they will be modified. Life tests have 


Fig. 8. been extended to a minimum of 2000 hours, 
with some units being tested to 10,000 hours 
1) Reliability requirements should be incor- for failure rate certification and stability 
porated in the specification including the verification. 
test requirements necessary to assure the 4) The manufacturer is required to have parts 
attainment of reliability levels defined qualified at an approved test facility (which 
therein. may be his own) and submit these data for 
2) The procedure for qualification approval qualification approval. The manufacturer is 
should be revised to establish qualification further responsible for lot sample testing 
for a specific reliability level. Qualification and must submit these data with each lot for 
approval should be re-evaluated periodically periodic re-evaluation. 
to determine continuing compliance with the 5) Statistical screening techniques have been 
specification requirements. included to eliminate units within a given lot 
3) The parts manufacturers should be respon- which exhibit anomalous behavior. 
sible for all acceptance testing called for by Prior to the PSMR study, LMSD had issued 
the specification. However, the final re- noteworthy specifications. In addition to severe 
sponsibility for acceptance or rejection of design, performance, and environmental require- 
parts should remain with the procuring ments, the specification embodies stringent Reli- 
agency. ability and Quality Assurance provisions. A 
4) Effective administrative control should be specification for double diffused silicon NPN 
established to insure maximum use of transistor [6] specified a mean-time-to-failure of 
standard parts. 107 hours while dissipating 5 mw in an ambient 
5) Finally, emphasis should be placed on the temperature of 70°C. Reliability documentation 


collection and dissemination of technical 
data on electronic parts. A central organ- 
ization should be established for this pur- 
pose. 

The last recommendation has been covered 


describing the methods for demonstrating these 
mean-times-to-failure were requested as a part of 
the quotation. This specification also requested a 
description of the process controls, design con- 
sideration, and life test procedures for these units. 
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As a part of the acceptance tests, regular life 
tests for 1000 hours were performed on samples 
from each lot. Acceptance inspection required 
100 per cent processing for ageing, temperature 
cycling, seal test and shock and tumble tests. 
Semiconductor manufacturers have supplied parts 
to these specifications, thus indicating the willing- 
ness of industry to work toward higher reliability. 


APPLICATION CRITERIA 


Once a superior part is identified and its manu- 
facturing processes controlled, the design engi- 
neer must have data readily available so that he 
can allow for the part instabilities. Hence a ma- 
jor point of the parts program is to identify for 
the engineer the drift of critical parameters in 
each application and to facilitate his selection of 
values and part types compatible with his design 
requirements. 

In long-life applications, size and weight are 
trade-off factors for failure rates. Whether an 
engineer selects a 1/4-watt resistor for a 1/8- 
watt application instead of a 1/2-watt item with 
its lower failure rate is influenced—but not dic- 
tated—by factors other than reliability. Relia- 
bility factors here do include such stresses as 
thermal and cosmic radiation effects in addition 
to the conventional stresses of launch shock, vi- 
bration and acceleration, and orbital high vacuum. 
The major unknown degradation factors include 

temperature cycling, prolonged low ambient pres- 
: sure, and proton radiation. Temperature cycling 
through a 40°C excursion within the range of 
-65°C to +85°C may be expected during each orbit. 
Several thousand thermal cycles can occur during 
a mission dependent upon the satellite attitude 
rate and altitude. Some fatigue failures could be 
expected in diodes, magnetic core matrices, film 
resistors, transistors and relays unless the piece 
parts are adequately evaluated prior to use. De- 
gradation caused by temperature cycling alone has 
not been documented on all part types yet, but ex- 
perimentation will continue on this factor in our 
program. 

Radiation in the outer and inner Van Allen belts 
will cause degradation when high energy protons 
impinge on electronic materials such as semi- 
conductors and dielectrics. The extent of insta- 
bilities is scheduled for laboratory and flight 
investigations, and the resulting degradations are 
established as design criteria. 

Prolonged performance in low pressure en- 
ironments will accentuate parametric drift 
hrough outgassing, evaporation, sublimation and 


redeposition. Any electronic part which is not 
hermetically sealed is suspect. Even those that 
apparently have seal integrity will develop a few 
“leakers” in a complex satellite unless the tech- 
nique is well proven. At ground ambient, non- 
sealed units or “leakers” can be contaminated with 
water vapor and other impurities which cause in- 
stability at an increasing drift rate on orbit. Re- 
deposition on cold surfaces is a potential 
degradation factor, since electrical leakage can 
increase. Any exposed surface such as that on 
open connectors, slip-rings, relay or switch con- 
tacts, printed circuit boards, and antennas is sus- 
ceptible to the deposition of inorganic and organic 
solids that will be present within the satellite. As 
soon as an application guide for this degradation 
factor is completed, it will be made available to 
all design engineers. 

In addition to the surface temperature cycling 
noted above, the self-induced thermal stress may 
cause excessive drift. In order to conserve power 
from the batteries most equipment will be ener- 
gized and de-energized to accomplish the minimum 
flight objectives. Adequate design criteria to con- 
duct heat away from parts must also be dissemi- 
nated. Another aspect of the equipment duty cycle 
will be induced voltage transients on many parts. 
This stress generally can be controlled; however, 
when it is not minimized, serious degradation can 
occur. 

Design criteria covering the modes of failure 
are of prime importance when selecting elemental 
redundancy. If the failures are practically all of 
the “open” type mode, a redundant series element 
is of no value and a parallel technique should be 
given greater emphasis. 


CONCLUSION 


The future of the space programs of this coun- 
try depends to a greater degree upon the stability 
of the basis piece parts. Complex equipment em- 
ploying thousands of parts which are expected to 
operate long periods without maintenance require 
these parts to be of “super” quality. The four 
point plan presented in this paper is: 1) the 
utilization of an effective interchange of informa- 
tion complemented with 2) a vigorous evaluation 
and development program followed by the 3) prep- 
aration of high reliability specifications and 4) the 
dissemination of design criteria. This plan out- 
lines, in a cursory fashion, the major facets for 
achieving the objectives of the piece part program 
in which Satellite Systems is presently engaged. 
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APPENDIX 
Temperature Controller 


Control Sensitivity: Each unit shall control 
within 41°F around the control point. 

Power Control: The output shall be capable of 
conducting at least 2 amperes continuously and 
withstand a forward voltage of 35 volts when non- 
conducting. 

Power Loss: A design goal of less than 1/4 
watt shall be used. 

Sensor: Shall include a miniature (thermis- 
tor) sensor located remotely from the electronic 
package at any selected distance up to 5 feet from 
the package. 

Operating Ambient Temperature: During use, 
the electronic package will be mounted on a struc- 
ture which is maintained at 70° t 6°F. 

Electronic Package: The thermostat shall be 
a transistorized electronic package with a power 
transistor controlling the current to the load. 

Fail Safe: Complete system shall be designed 
for fail safe operation. 

Size: A design goal of 2 cubic inches or less 
shall be used. 

Shock and Vibration Environment: These units 
are for satellite use and shall be capable of oper- 
ating during a 50-g, 11-mg shock and 3-3000-cps, 
20-g (max. 1/2 inch d.a.) vibration environment. 

Other Environments: Must meet other en- 
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vironments as specified in LMSD environmental 
specification LMSD 6117B. 

Reliability: Reliability is of prime importance, 
and the design and all parts used shall be chosen 
with this major consideration. 
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Design by Worst-Case Analysis: 
A Systematic Method to Approach Specified Reliability Requirements 


W. D. ASHCRAFT,! 


Summary—Design criteria which result in a 
systematic method to approach specified reliabili- 
ty requirements of equipment are essential to the 
development of complex electronic systems. A 
practical approach to designing equipment which 
lends itself to theoretically valid reliability pre- 
diction has long been sought. The worst-case 
analysis offers an answer in terms of a simple, 
well-organized, analytical method. Furthermore, 
application of this method results in a number of 
factors which benefit the component design engi- 
neer, the system design engineer, the administra- 
tion of the engineering organization which applies 
these techniques, and the manufacturer of the 
component parts. The subject of worst-case cri- 
teria will be introduced, and the resulting effects 
On hardware and the engineer will be examined. 
The procedure for performing the worst-case an- 
alysis will then be described, and sample circuits 
designed in this manner will be shown. Lastly, 
the relation of worst-case criteria to statistical 
theory will be described, and the validity of 
worst-case criteria for reliability prediction will 
be shown. 


I. INTRODUCTION OF WORST-CASE CRITERIA 


The concept of worst-case criteria for com- 
ponent (defined as an assembly of individual 
parts) designs is not new. The worst-case cri- 
teria can be stated as follows: 

1) A component must perform its function by 
exhibiting each and every specified parame- 
ter within tolerance when all of its part 
parameters (as well as signal, power, and 
environmental input parameters) are at 
their worst-case values. The worst-case 
values are defined as those values which are 
not mutually exclusive and lie within the 
tolerance limits, but tend to affect an oper- 
ating parameter of the component in the 
most adverse possible manner.1 


TElectromechanical Systems Dept., Inertial Navigation 
Div., Autonetics, Downey, Calif. 

1 In borderline situations, these worst-case values can 
be adjusted (narrowed) by taking into account the spec- 
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2) No part shall be subjected to stresses 
greater than those specified for the part un- 
der any conditions of ideal or nonideal con- 
ditions of component operation. 

The facts that are generally not recognized 
about worst-case criteria are that these criteria 
1) enable rapid evaluation of quality of perform- 
ance of a circuit configuration, 2) are rarely too 
severe in terms of “realistic” stresses, 3) do not 
result in overly-complicated devices, and 4) are 
necessary and sufficient to predict minimum com- 
ponent reliability when statistically valid parts re- 
liability data are available. Once these items are 
recognized and the worst-case analysis is applied 
(possibly on an initial trial basis), a number of 
additional significant benefits become apparent in 
terms of resulting influences on the component de- 
sign engineer, the system design engineer, the en- 
gineering organization, and the manufacturer of 
component parts. 

Returning to the facts generally not recognized 
about worst-case criteria, item 1), the ability to 
evaluate rapidly the quality of performance of a 
circuit configuration, represents an exceptionally 
valuable tool for initial circuit development and 
part value optimization. Since worst-case con- 
siders tolerance endpoint values only, the calcula- 
tions to determine component performance limits 
are generally simple. The need for extensive 
component testing is often eliminated because 
parameter variations have been taken into account 
in the initial worst-case design. Thus, fewer but 
more carefully planned component tests are re- 
quired to confirm worst-case analysis results. 
This generally reduces over-all development 
costs and reduces the time period required for 
completion of development and testing. 

Item 2), the severity of worst-case criteria in 
terms of realistic stresses, is most frequently 
questioned. It is difficult to provide a conclusive, 
rigorous answer to this question. However, in an 
heuristic sense, a number of practical examples 
indicate that worst-case is approached under many 


ified allowable failure rate from tolerance build-up and 
the effect of the critical parameters in question on the 
desired output function. This is further explained in 
Section IV of this article and in Appendix A. 
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readily conceivable situations due to correlation 
between critical parameters in a given component. 
One example is a linear transistor amplifier com- 
posed of several gain stages operated from a 
common power supply whose output is at the lower 
extreme of its tolerance. In this case, the gain of 
each stage is normally voltage sensitive; hence, 
all amplifier stages will simultaneously exhibit 
low gain. If the amplifier were operated at low 
temperatures, the Betas of the transistor gain 
stages would also simultaneously approach the 
lower limit, and again the worst-case situation is 
approached. It can be shown that correlation of 
this type exists in a sufficient number of critical 
parameters so that realistic behavior can be ex- 
pected to approach worst-case conditions to a 
very close degree, particularly at the extremes of 
the specified operating region. 

Further justification of design to worst-case 
criteria lies in the area of safety factors which 
are rarely applied in electronic design. Use of 
worst-case criteria automatically incorporates 
reasonable safety factors without overdesign. 

Item 3), the question as to whether or not de- 
sign to worst-case criteria results in overcom- 
plicated circuits, can only be answered by 
empirical results. Twenty circuit configurations 
were examined. These contained 6 to 18 transis- 
tors and their associated circuit components. The 
circuits were chosen at random and presumably 
designed by means of nominal analysis, bread- 
boarding, and subsequent testing. Circuits which 
were capable of performing their functions under 
nominal conditions could readily be modified to 
pass worst-case criteria by relatively minor cir- 
cuit changes or component parts changes. In 
some cases, it was possible to remove super- 
fluous parts. Circuits which exhibited failure 
tendency because of overstressed parts some- 
times required addition of component parts to 
limit the exceeded voltage, current, or power rat- 
ing. 

Perhaps the final and strongest point in favor 
of worst-case criteria is item 4), which states 
that worst-case criteria represent the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for prediction of mini- 
mum component reliability. This will be dis- 
cussed in considerable detail in the final portion 
of this paper. 


Il. EFFECTS OF WORST-CASE CRITERIA ON 
HARDWARE AND THE ENGINEER 


A startling result of applying worst-case an- 
alysis criteria lies in the number of side benefits 
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that are derived by the component design engineer, 
system engineer, the administration of the engi- 
neering organization, and the manufacturer of the 
component parts. AS far as the component design 
engineers are concerned, the worst-case criteria 
establish a minimum acceptable standard for com- 
ponent design which is clearly defined and possible 
to adhere to. Use of poorly analyzed circuits, un- 
tried or unspecified devices, and inadequately un- 
derstood designs is automatically eliminated since 
worst-case criteria cannot be properly established 
in those cases. Worst-case analysis calculations 
are relatively simple, because by nature end-point 
calculations do not involve statistical or nonlinear 
theory. Programs for digital computers are readi- 
ly developed for worst-case solutions and result in 
efficient calculation of the various worst-case 
possibilities by successive insertion of the appro- 
priate parameter tolerance limits. The system 
design engineer benefits in terms of receiving 
more accurate data on individual component per- 
formance. This facilitates system design deci- 
sions involving necessary trade-offs and 
compromises. Over-all system accuracy and per- 
formance can be predicted more accurately when 
worst-case behavior of individual components is 
known. 

Administration of an engineering organization 
which applies worst-case analysis is aided by the 
fact that uniformity of design is less dependent on 
the individual engineer’s capability; engineers can 
be trained more effectively; and engineers witha 
relatively small amount of experience can be 
utilized to analyze portions of components. Fur- 
thermore, a worst-case analysis results in an 
accurate record of detailed design considerations. 
The abilities of engineers performing analyses can 
be evaluated better by supervision. Engineers who 
have performed designs by worst-case criteria 
can usually provide more accurate cost estimates 
for development of new components and also for 
maintenance costs; hence, manpower loading and 
maintenance costs can be predicted more accurate- 
ly. Uniform control of engineering methods and 
procedures is a strong by-product of applying 
worst-case analysis. Usually, this leads to the ac- 
ceptance of standard component designs. 

Finally, the beneficial effect of worst-case an- 
alysis on the manufacturer manifests itself in the 
fact that he can depend on more careful considera- 
tion of application specifications on the part of the 
development engineer. It is true that the engineer 
will also request considerably more component 
parameter data from the vendor; however, cost of 
performance and degradation tests to supply these 
data is greatly offset by the assurance that the 
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vendor’s part will be properly applied and thus, in 
general, will live up to the reliability predicted by 
the vendor. 

It is possible to extend the discussion of ef- 
fects of worst-case analysis by considering func- 
tions of additional agencies that participate in 
product design or manufacturing. For instance, 
quality control engineering is benefited by receiv- 
ing worst-case component parameter limits, 

Since this enables the establishment of more 
meaningful and optimized specifications and manu- 
facturing checks. System checkout and analysis of 
system behavior are simplified when component 
performance extremes are known. Similar con- 
siderations extend to virtually all agencies that 
participate in product design or manufacturing. 


Ill, PROCEDURE FOR WORST-CASE ANALYSIS 
The worst-case analysis is an analytical tool 
intended to aid the engineer in the achievement of 
component designs that satisfy worst-case cri- 
teria. The worst-case analysis requires: 

1) Complete determination in detail and with 
tolerances of all the basic functions that the 
circuit is required to perform. 

2) Determination of all conditions (primarily 
tolerances, damaging stresses, noise, and 
handling) which tend to prohibit the circuit 

‘from performing each function as required. 
Proof that the circuit will perform each 
function as required, even though all failure- 
causing tendencies occur simultaneously at 
their maximum values (unless some are 
mutually exclusive; in this case each set of 
failure-causing tendencies is considered 
separately). 

The effectiveness of the analysis is dependent 
on the accuracy, completeness, and reasonable- 
ness with which the engineer or group of engineers 
specifies the functions and determines the failure- 
causing tendencies. 

The basic circuit functions to be determined in 
stage 1 must include all possible circuit states. 

A circuit state is defined as one set of voltage and 
current conditions in a circuit for which only one 
set of matrix equations, loop equations, node equa- 
tions, simultaneous equations, or signal flow 
graphs can be written. This set of equations or 
graphs will apply only for this one state. Thus, 
for a typical circuit to remain in one particular 
state, all reversed biased diodes must remain re- 
verse biased; all relays and mechanical switches 
must remain in their required ON or OFF state; 
all saturated transistors must remain in satura- 
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tion, etc. If one or more circuit elements change 
so that a different set of equations or graphs then 
apply, the circuit is said to have changed states. 
This changing of states is called a transition point. 

In general, a circuit is required at certain 
times to be in particular states. For each state 
there is required a specified input-output function. 
If at a certain time the circuit is in the wrong 
state, the specified input-output function usually 
will not be met. Thus, all states that a circuit is 
required to exhibit must be listed. Moreover, for 
each state a selection must be made of the values 
of circuit parameters, input signal conditions, 
power supply voltages, etc, within tolerance which 
will tend most strongly to cause the required state 
to disappear. In addition, it must be proved that 
even with these values, the circuit will remain in 
the required state. 

After it is proved that each required state will 
be exhibited at the proper times, the circuit’s re- 
quirements for each state must be listed; and for 
each requirement a selection must be made of the 
values of circuit parameters, input signal condi- 
tions, power supply voltages, etc, within tolerance 
which will tend most strongly to cause the require- 
ment to fail. Then it must be proved that even with 
these values, the requirements will be met. 

Each calculation must be made with all part, 
circuit, and environmental parameters at one ex- 
treme of their tolerance limits. Whether the high 
or low extreme is selected will be determined as 
follows: If a maximum value is required, each 
parameter is selected at its extreme, which will 
maximize the value being calculated; similarly for 
the minimum. The type of calculation is calleda 
worst-case calculation. The only exceptions to 
this rule are in the cases of higher-order effects 
and as power dissipation in an active element. In 
these cases all parameters and conditions are 
selected at their values within tolerance, which 
will maximize a maximum value calculation or 
minimize a minimum value calculation. In all cal- 
culations, especially in borderline cases, care 
must be taken to establish accurate equivalent cir- 
cuits that yield useful results. Verification by 
means of controlled tests is occasionally required. 

In cases where use of worst-case values is felt 
to be the direct cause of an undesirable increase 
in power dissipation, circuit complexity, or physi- 
cal size, adjustment (narrowing) of worst-case 
values should be considered. This technique is ex- 
plained in Section IV of this article and in Appen- 
dix A. 

It is often simpler for analysis to break a com- 
ponent into several subcomponents, each with its 
own particular requirements. For example, a 
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superhet receiver can be divided into RF section, 
converter, IF section, second detector, audio, and 
power supply. Each of these subcomponents can 
be analyzed separately by determining its input- 
output requirements and equivalent circuits. 

The analysis is a detailed consideration of each 
of the following steps: 

1) Examination of component specifications for 

reasonableness and completeness. 

2) Examination of functional test specifica- 
tions for accuracy in realistic operating 
conditions and completeness in requiring 
measurement of all pertinent parameters. 

3) Determination of tolerances of all applic- 
able part and environmental input parame- 
ters after aging and use, and determination 
of the stress ratings for all parts. 

4) Definition of all circuit states, and deter- 
mination of the state of each part during 
each circuit state. 

5) Determination as to whether or not each 
part will be in its required state and deter- 
mination of all active element dc operating 
points for each circuit state under worst- 
case conditions. 

6) Determination of all functional parameters, 
their values, and their tolerances. Exam- 
ples of functional parameters are: gain; 
phase shift; phase margin; stability with 
feedback; loop gain during a transition state; 
frequency; load impedance; input imped- 
ance; output impedance, voltage, current, 
power; rise time, waveform; dc offset; 
balance; noise generated within one or more 
parts; regulation; stability of all adjust- 
ments that depend on tolerance, tempera- 
ture, environment, aging, etc.; detection 
level for a threshold detector; timing; 
special logic; protective circuitry parame- 
ters. 

Determination as to whether or not each 
functional parameter will be within its re- 
quired tolerance under worst-case condi- 
tions. 
8) Determination of the effects caused by sys- 
tem noises external to the circuit and 
coupled into the various input lines. 
Computation of the maximum possible stress 
on each part for all normal or abnormal 
operating conditions. Examples of abnormal 
operating conditions are: abnormal signal 
condition; open or shorted load; reactive 
load feedback; turn-on and turn-off tran- 
sient; plug-in; power supply overvoltage. 
10) Examination of the designed component for 
susceptibility to pickup noise and inter- 
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coupling. Investigation of parts which have 
been mounted poorly to discover: whether 
these parts dissipate heat; are isolated 

from heat-generating parts; are capable of 
withstanding vibration, handling, and other 
environmental conditions. 

An example of a circuit designed to meet worst- 
case criteria is described in Appendix B. 


IV. RELATION OF WORST-CASE CRITERIA 
TO STATISTICAL THEORY 


The worst-case criteria are stated in the intro- 
ductory portion and are repeated here for the sake 
of continuity: 

1) A component must perform its function by 
exhibiting each and every specified parame- 
ter within tolerance when all of its part 
parameters as well as signal, power, and 
environmental input parameters are at their 
worst-case values. The worst-case values 
are defined as those values which are not 
mutually exclusive and lie within the toler- 
ance limits, but tend to affect an operating 
parameter of the component in the most ad- 
verse possible manner. 

2) No part shall be subjected to stresses 
greater than those specified for the part un- 
der any conditions of ideal or nonideal con- 
ditions of component operation. 

In order to fully understand the basis of these 
criteria, the following concepts are necessary: A 
component’s operating characteristics are defined 
by certain basic parameters necessary and suffi- 
cient for proper system operation. These basic 
parameters are called “component parameters.” 
The values of all part and input parameters of a 
component will be ultimately reflected in the de- 
termination of all the component parameters as 
either a continuous function or a discontinuous 
function. The value and tolerance of each com- 
ponent parameter are determined uniquely by the 
values and tolerances of the component’s part and 
input parameters. 

In general, each part parameter and each sig- 
nal, power, and environmental input parameter of 
a given component has a statistical distribution at 
any instant. Limits may be fixed around the sta- 
tistical distribution to define the tolerance of the 
parameter. An “intrinsic failure” is defined as the 
condition that one or more parameter values lie 
outside of the tolerance limits. Because all pa- 
rameters can be described by statistical distribu- 
tions, the probability of an intrinsic failure de- 
creases with an increase in tolerance range. In 
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general, the lower the probability of component 
failure is required to be, the wider must be the 
tolerance range of each part and input parameter 
over which the component must function properly. 
The defined tolerance range of each part and input 
parameter can be derived from the required prob- 
ability of component failure; the dependence of the 
component’s failure on the value of that part pa- 
rameter; and the statistical distribution of that 
part parameter over the operating life of the com- 
ponent. Thus, once the limits have been drawn on 
each part and input parameter, the component 
must operate within specification with any and all 
possible combinations of part and input parame- 
ters within their specified limits; otherwise, the 
probability of component failure will be greater 
than that specified. 

A refinement for setting the limits on part and 
input parameters is offered by a method of worst- 
case value tolerance narrowing. This method re- 
tains the simplification of a worst-case-type 
analysis, but introduces maximum narrowing of 
parts tolerance ranges without causing the speci- 
fied probability of component failure from toler- 
ance buildup to be exceeded. The basic theory for 
this approach is given in Appendix A. 

If each and every component parameter is 
within specification (even with all part and input 
parameters at their worst-case values within their 
specified limits and in a direction to maximize or 
minimize any component parameter), then each 
and every component parameter will be within 
specification with any and all possible combina- 
tions of part and input parameters within their 
specified limits. The worst-case criterion 
1) must be met; therefore, if it is not, the com- 
-ponent’s probability of failure will be greater than 
that specified. 

In general, the statistical distribution of each 
part parameter is dependent on the past history of 
the stresses to which the part has been subjected, 
especially if the fatigue or breaking stress is ap- 
proached. 

The statistical distributions of a part’s 
parameters are conventionally determined by sub- 
jecting a quantity of parts to known stresses for 
known periods of time, and measuring the part’s 

parameters. Usually, the greater the stresses to 
which a part is subjected, the wider will be the 
statistical distribution of its parameters. Thus, 
once the statistical distributions of a part’s pa- 
rameters have been determined for a particular 
stress level, the part must never be subjected to 
stresses greater than those specified, or the com- 
ponent’s probability of failure will be greater than 
that specified. Therefore, the worst-case cri- 
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terion 2) must be met, or the component’s proba- 
bility of failure will be greater than that specified. 


V. RELIABILITY PREDICTION 


Worst-case criteria 1) and 2) being justified, 
the ability to predict component reliability will be 
discussed. If there are available a) functions 
describing the component parameters as functions 
of all part and input parameters, b) the required 
limits on all component parameters, and c) the 
statistical distributions of all part and input pa- 
rameters, these three items can then be combined 
by means of multiple integrals to yield an accurate 
value for the probability of component failure. 
(The number of integrals equals the number of 
specified component parameters. The order of 
each integral equals the number of independent 
parameters making up the component parameter 
under consideration.) However, usually one or 
more of the required items is not available. 

A simplifying alternative to the preceding 
probability computation is available. If the com- 
ponent meets the worst-case criteria, and if the 
probability of intrinsic failure, as defined previ- 
ously, is known for all parts, the probability of 
intrinsic failure for each part over the component 
operating life can be converted to an intrinsic 
failure rate. The failure rates of all parts can 
then be added to yield a failure rate which is 
greater than or equal to the actual component 
failure rate. (The “greater than” is included be- 
cause in most cases, a part or input parameter 
can be slightly outside its specified tolerance 
without causing a component failure.) It is of in- 
terest that the tolerance narrowing alternative dis- 
cussed in the previous section tends to minimize 
the differences between the predicted failure rate 
based on the sum of intrinsic failure rates and the 
actual failure rates which can be expected. 

Notice that if the worst-case criteria are not 
met in full, the sum of the intrinsic failure rates 
of all parts will yield a failure rate which is less 
than, equal to, or greater than the actual compon- 
ent failure rate, and thus, is unbounded and useless 
as a predicted value for failure rate. (The “less 
than” is included because if the worst-case criteria 
are not met in full, there will either be combina- 
tions of part and input parameters within their 
specified tolerance which will cause component 
failure, or a part parameter will drift at an ex- 
cessive rate due to excessive stress. This exces- 
sive drift rate will tend to cause premature 
component failure.) 

Of special interest in applying the worst-case 
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criteria are borderline situations; e.g., a situa- 
tion in which the engineer must determine whether 
the addition of one or more parts to limit the 
stresses on another part will increase or de- 
crease the probability of over-all component 
failure. The correct decisions in these cases 
must be based on known effects of stresses on the 
statistical distribution of the part’s parameters. 
These effects must be determined in a series of 
statistically valid tests for that part. Thus, once 
the valid statistical data are available to the engi- 
neer, he can make decisions and determine the 
effect of any such decision on probability of com- 


ponent failure. 


APPENDIX A. DERIVATION OF METHOD 
FOR WORST-CASE VALUE 
TOLERANCE NARROWING 


A certain parameter y, whose tolerance is be- 
ing computed, is dependent on the values of n 
parameters, Xj, X9,... Xp. This relation is of- 
ten given in the form of matrix equations. Asso- 
ciated with the X’s are standard deviations, 01, 
09,...O0,. These deviations occur because of a 
random parts selection process, not because of 
variances within a given part. The frequency dis- 
tributions of the X’s are not necessarily Gaussian. 
If all the X’s are random and statistically inde- 
pendent, the standard deviation in y, Oy, is given 
by 


pei ay oy é 
my = 2 (ae ) ae 
i=1 i 

Further study of (1) will reveal that if the $F 
are not constant, but dependent on the values of 


the X’s, and if the rms values of the oy are sub- 


substituted for the ay, (1) will be exact. The 
i 


3 
rms values of the Be can be determined with a 
i 


form similar to (1). The result is a long series 
of multiple cross-partial derivatives, each evalu- 
ated with all X’s at nominal. Computation of these 
multiple cross-partial derivatives is prohibitive 
in length and complexity, even with a computer. 
However, if the magnitude of 0; does not approach 
or exceed the magnitude of Xj (true for any prac- 
tical electronic part), the error is negligible in 


} 3 
assuming that 2 (evaluated with all X’s at nomi- 
i 
nal) is equal to the rms value of oe . This 
Xj 
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assumption, therefore, is made. 
The method given herein relies on the deriva- 
tion of a parameter p which is defined so that 


oy oy 
RQ = pk o, +) 5<— 
y OX, 1 OX, pk ey 
re) 
Fitdhe neat: Se pk OF (2) 
n 


holds where k is a constant to be determined and 
dependent on probability of tolerance failure. 
Thus, if X; * pk 0; are substituted for Xj; in the 
matrix equations, the t sign being chosen accord- 


ing to the sign of se and the value of y computed, 


y will be equal to its upper or lower tolerance ex- 
treme, y* ko. If these tolerance extremes are 
within the required bounds determined from sys- 
tem requirements, the circuit is acceptable from 
a tolerance standpoint. The probability that y lies 
outside the required bounds then will be within re- 
quired limits. 
p, determined from (1) and (2), is given by 


Ss (3) 


and is always in the range, o <p< 1. The par- 
tials, evaluated with all X; at nominal, can be 
evaluated from the matrix equations. All o; can 
be determined either directly or indirectly from 
parts data. Therefore, a numerical value for p 
can be determined with (3). 

k represents the allowed probability of failure 
from tolerance buildup on one end of one opera- 
tional parameter. In (1), if the number of terms 
becomes large and the relative contribution of the 
largest term becomes small, the frequency dis- 
tribution of y will approach a Gaussian distribu- 
tion, regardless of the frequency distributions of 
the Xj. If the frequency distribution of y is 
Gaussian, the probability Ps that y will lie outside 
of one of its tolerance extremes, y + k o. is ob- 
tained by integrating the Gaussian curve’as 
follows: 


kip fire lasentes 2 
arf ae Xa (4) 


Therefore, if the probability of failure Pr of one . 
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Circuit designed for 
nominal conditions 


Tolerance extremes 
of parts parameters 
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Circuit with less parts 
meets worst case, 


performs same function 


Computed circuit parameters 


Circuit (a) Circuit (b) Circuit (c) 
worst case worst case worst case 


0.313 ma 


ae sey: 


Fig. 1.—Two-transistor saturated amplifier 


parameter at one tolerance extreme is given, a 
value for k can be determined from (4). 


APPENDIX B. EXAMPLE OF A CIRCUIT 
DESIGNED TO MEET WORST-CASE CRITERIA 


The circuit chosen as an example is a two- 
transistor, saturated amplifier which is typically 
used to convert a sinusoidal input to a square- 
wave output. Fig. 1(a), (b), and (c) shows three 
versions of this circuit, as well as assumed parts 
variations and pertinent results of design calcula- 


‘tions. The parts variations are typical for current 


military types when subjected to environmental 
stresses and prolonged periods of storage. Fig. 
1(a) illustrates a design based entirely on nomi- 
nal conditions which does not pass worst-case 
criteria. Fig. 1(b) illustrates the same circuit 
configuration with appropriately adjusted parts 
values to pass worst-case criteria. (It is to be 
noted that no parts were added.) Fig. 1(c) isa 
further version of this circuit which actually uses 
fewer parts and still passes worst-case criteria. 
Use of the circuit in Fig. 1(a) led to a number of 
failures due to marginal operation. The circuits 
in Fig. 1(b) and (c) eliminated this problem. 
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Correlation-Capability Studies 


HOWARD L. BERKE,' member IRE 


Summary—!n missile production, a recurring 
problem is the measurement of derived parame- 
ters. Unlike volts, amperes, and ohms, these 
parameters do not lend themselves to standard 
black-box test equipment. Nevertheless, whatever 
test equipment is used for their measurement still 
must be closely correlated to yield consistent and 
reliable measures. 

The Span Plan, which has been successful 
largely because it uses range estimates rather 
than actual variances, has shown itself to be the 
most practical method for conducting correlation 
studies on Sidewinder missile test stations. 

After discussing the Span Plan in some detail, 
the author concludes that the Correlation Capa- 
bility Program, in establishing and maintaining 
close correlation of test stations, has been a sig- 
nificant contributor to Sidewinder’s success. 

Controlling the quality of complex assemblies 
involves the measurement of many standard vari- 
ables such as volts, amperes, and ohms. All of 
these can be checked by the use of relatively sim- 
ple, universally standard meters; however, in 
missile production we are faced with the measure- 
ment of many variables which do not lend them- 
selves to standard “black-box” test equipment. 
These variables are known as derived variables 
or derived parameters. 

The problem is compounded because often not 
one, but three, four, or more test stations are 
individually affecting the derived parameters. A 
part which has passed one test station may fail at 
another or, even worse, could fail at a final test 
station at the customer’s installation. 

Since derived parameters cannot be checked by 
standard test equipment, it is essential to attain 
close agreement between test data for such pa- 
rameters. In short, they should each be reading 
data at the same level despite the inherent varia- 
bility in the test equipment, the test operator, or 
the missile. The term “capability” denotes the 
ability of the test equipment to measure some 
parameter closely enough to control the corre- 
lated characteristics. This is closely related to 
the precision of the equipment and indicates both 
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errors in measurement and inherent variability. A 
capability study determines two things: first, if 
the test equipment is precise enough to measure a 
given parameter and second, if the test equipment 
is functioning properly. 


INITIAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The desirability of setting up a correlation- 
capability program was obvious, and for some 
time such a program had been considered serious- 
ly. Sidewinder Quality Control Engineering had 
investigated several data evaluation techniques to 
find the method best suited to the Sidewinder Mis- 
sile’s particular requirements. It was found that 
for a correlation-capability study of only two test 
stations, the method of running sufficient paired- 
comparisons worked very well. The data from 
each station could be compared by use of the 
familiar “t” test, whose results show the inherent 
error, if any, of the testing process for the sta- 
tions. 

When three or more test stations are involved, 
the most efficient method is to use an analysis of 
variance for the correlation-capability study. 

This analysis can be planned so that variations 
resulting from test stations, test operators, and 
missiles can be isolated, but it is not possible to 
separate the inherent missile variance from the 
inherent test equipment variance. 

While the analysis of variance is an important 
data evaluation tool, it is impractical in production- 
line testing. To ensure valid results, great care 
must be taken to randomize those factors not to be 
controlled. A decision must also be made as to 
the amount of testing necessary to yield a test with 
good discrimination. Too few test runs will not 
detect important differences between test stations; 
too many test runs will tie up the production test 
equipment and wear out the missile or assembly 
used for the study. In addition, an analysis of 
variance can require a phenomenal number of com- 
putations, since at a given group of test stations as 
many as 30 “derived” variables must be evaluated. 
This problem can be surmounted, however, by us- _ 
ing proper data processing techniques. 
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THE SPAN PLAN 


Having found the classical analysis methods 
wanting from a practical, work-a-day aspect, it 
was decided to adopt the Span Plan method of cap- 
ability analysis. [1] 

In essence, the Span Plan retains the basic idea 
and most of the precision of the analysis of vari- 
ance, but it is a more feasible method. It pro- 
vides a neat, systematic, simple procedure for 
carrying out analysis of variance experimental 
designs by employing range estimates instead of 
actual variances. This is possible because the 
Span Plan procedure has been developed to the 
point where all computations and the number of 
tests required are predetermined by use of a 
standard Span Plan Worksheet. (See Fig. 1). It 
also employs the Pictogram for presenting the re- 
sults of the analysis in a simple pictorial fashion. 

Consider the following set of data: 


x x Xx 
x x x Ripe 
x x x 
x x x 


The variabilities to be measured are the 
“within-column” or “unresolved factor,” the 
“column to column” or ‘isolated factor,” and the 
“total variabilities” or the “total spans.” These 
are abbreviated to “un,” “if,” and “sp,” respec- 
tively. 

Each reading is represented by an “X.” The 
range (difference between maximum and minimum 
observation) of the observations within any column 
is denoted by Ryn, and the range of the column 
sums by Rig. There are k columns and n readings 
in acolumn. By following a routine calculations, 
the ranges are converted to standard deviations 
and the total span (3¢g,) is found to be 


(1) 


#30, =+ 30%)" + (30,,,)° 


The above relation may be represented graphi- 
cally by the following “Pictogram.” 
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UPPER PROCESS LIMIT 


LOWER TOLERANCE 
LOWER PROCESS LIMIT 
UPPER TOLERANCE 


The analysis proceeds from this point by an- 
Sswering mathematically the questions posed by the 
following six tests: 

Test 1: Is the process meeting tolerances at 
this stage ? 

Can the process meet tolerances at 
this stage ? 

Does the isolated factor contribute 10 
per cent or more to the total span? 
Can the process meet tolerances if the 
isolated factor is removed ? 

Are the spans within columns different 
from one another ? 

Does the total span at this stage differ 
from the unresolved span at the preced- 
ing stage ? 


Test 2: 
Test 3: 
Test 4: 
Test 5: 


Test 6: 


APPLYING THE SPAN PLAN 


For the specific problems met by Sidewinder 
Quality Control, little modification of the Span 
Plan routine was required. A correlation- 
capability study of a Sidewinder test station, of 
which, assume for this example, there are three 
individual test positions, begins with the Span Plan 
Worksheet (Fig. 1). Looking in the Table of Con- 
version Factors, tabulated on the worksheet, one 
finds under the number of test stations k = 3, that 
ten readings, n = 10, will have to be taken at each 
station. Therefore, 30 readings in all are re- 
quired in order to get valid results. Care should 
be taken to ensure that the tests are sufficiently 
random to prevent time effects and extraneous 
factors from influencing results. 

After the required number of tests have been 
performed, the Span Plan calculations are made. 
For the particular correlation-capability analysis 
used by Sidewinder Quality Control, it is not neces- 
sary to perform all Span Plan tests. Those which 
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SPAN PLAN RECORD 
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are pertinent to the Sidewinder are as follows: 

Test 2: Shows how the positions as a group 
compare with respect to the tolerance 
range permitted. 

Indicates whether it is worthwhile to 
seek methods of reducing position-to- 
position differences. 

Supplies an indication of how good 
things would be if position-to-position 
differences could be eliminated. 
Checks whether the variability of each 
position is of the same magnitude as 
the other positions. 

After the tests are performed, the results of the 
analysis are presented to management with 
recommendations for corrective action, if needed, 
or confirmation of the test stations’ acceptable 
correlation and capability. 

For this purpose, the span plan worksheet is 
not sent to management in its standard form. In- 
stead, the key answers are abstracted from it and 
entered on a Correlation-Capability Summary 
Sheet (Fig. 2). 

In conjunction with the summary sheet, a bell- 
shaped frequency curve is sketched about each in- 
dividual test position’s average value. This curve 
is used, instead of the Span Plan Pictogram, to 
portray visually how each test position reads a 
derived variable with respect to the other posi- 
tions in the group. The following illustration 
shows a typical frequency curve for five test 
positions. 

About each test position’s average value, the 
95 per cent confidence limits have been con- 
structed. These f two standard deviation confi- 
‘dence limits are obtained from the ASTM Manual 
on Quality Control of Materials. 

Positions which are satisfactorily correlated 
in most instances should have some overlap of 
frequency distribution. 


Test 3: 
Test 4: 


Test 5: 


x, Xe Xx, x, xX, 


—2co +2oe 

Even after corrective action, some variability 
in test processing will exist. This is particularly 
true of lower order assemblies where the pre- 
cision of measurement usually is such that one 
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reading of a given characteristic is not satisfac- 
tory to pass or reject the assembly. 

In such cases, it has been found desirable to 
construct a “gray zone” representing the area of 
indecision around each tolerance limit. This gray 
zone is established by adding and subtracting two 
standard deviations about the upper and lower 
limits. The “gray zone procedure” is as follows: 

1) If the test equipment is not satisfactorily 
correlated, the proper standard deviation to use is 
Osp- This allows for the fact that there is no cer- 
tainty regarding which of the positions is reading 
a true or absolute value. 

2) If the test equipment is considered capable 
(60,,, is less than 25 per cent of the allowable 
tolerance range) but there are reasons for be- 
lieving the positions are not correlated, the gray 
zone boundary should be determined by a band of 
t20gp, about the UTL and LTL respectively. 

3) If the equipment is satisfactorily correlated, 
the gray zone boundaries are established using 
t20yy limits about the boundary values, UTL and 
LTL. 

4) If Test 5 of the Span Plan shows that the oyy 
is not homogeneous for stations, the largest o,, is 
used to establish the +2o0yy limits about boundary 
values. A typical gray zone configuration is shown 
below: 


LTL 


G 


—20 +20 26 +2oe 


L 
\N 
DEFINITELY 


REJECT 


DEFINITELY 
ACCEPT 


With this technique, if the first test reading 
falls in either of the gray zones, the technician 
makes a second independent test on the same test 
station. The average of the first and second tests 
is compared to the tolerance limit, and a decision 
is made either to accept or reject the assembly. 

If the difference between the first and second 
readings is greater than dyn dg D4 (the upper con- 
trol limit for ranges of two independent tests 
where dg and Dq depend upon the sample size n 
and may be read from Table 82, page 115, [2]), it 
is necessary to find out why. Possible causes for 
large discrepancies could be instrument or read- 
out error, equipment malfunction, or sudden se- 
vere changes in environmental conditions. 
Whether or not the cause can be determined, it is 
necessary to make a third test in order to reacha 
decision. 

In addition to the gray zone technique, informa- 
tion from the correlation-capability analysis is 
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used for maintaining correlation control of test 
stations on a daily basis. This control is accom- 
plished by converting the appropriate standard 
deviation into an upper control limit for the range 
of n independent readings. If the stations have 
been shown in correlation, the Ogp is used to com- 
pute the maximum allowable range. If the stations 
were shown to be out of correlation, the oyp is 
used to obtain the maximum range until the sta- 
tions have been brought into correlation. 

Each 24-hour period a production unit is run 
through all test stations, and the variables for the 
stations are recorded on the Daily Sidewinder 
Correlation Sheet. For each variable, the range 
of the n stations is computed and compared with 
the upper control limit allowed. If a range value 
is “out of control,” corrective action is taken im- 
mediately. If all ranges are less than the upper 
control limit, testing continues because there is 
no evidence that the stations have dropped out of 
correlation. 

By use of daily control testing of a production 
unit, confidence is maintained in the test equip- 
ment, and unnecessary adjustment is avoided. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The correlation-capability program has im- 
proved quality by permitting the establishment and 
maintenance of close correlation of test stations. 
Further, the span plan as an integral part of this 
program has shown itself to be a simple procedure 
involving a minimum of computation time. 

By use of the gray zone technique, better con- 
trol has been established over lower-order assem- 
blies, resulting in an improvement in the ultimate 
quality of Sidewinder. 

And finally, more uniform quality also has been 
assured through a daily check of each test station’s 
correlation. 
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Built-In Reliability 


E. P. LAFFIEt 


INTRODUCTION 


There has been a growing tendency, lately, to 
substitute the word “reliability” for “quality con- 
trol.” There have been many definitions for re- 
liability proposed. A simple but adequate one has 
been given by Knight, et al.: “The reliability of 
an electronic product is the probability that the 
product will give satisfactory performance for a 
given period of time when used in the manner and 
for the purpose intended.”1 

One of the basic and fundamental concepts for 
achievement of true reliability is to build the pro- 
duct right in the first place. The aim of this 
paper is to point out how this can be accomplished 
and areas of actual application. 


APPROACHES 


The subject for today is “Built-In Reliability”. 

One of the best approaches to total reliability 
is by coordinating the efforts of production, engi- 
neering and quality control groups. 

The stronger position the quality control group 
has in the organization, the more assurance there 
is that a reliability program will be successful. 
Refer to the quality control organization chart at- 
tached. (See Fig. 1.) Note that the Quality Con- 
trol Manager has an autonomous position in the 
company. He reports directly to the Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of operations so that 
he is not unduly influenced by pressure of manu- 
facturing schedules. He is directly responsible to 
high authority independent of production and engi- 
neering influence for the unquestionable quality of 
the outgoing product. 

Another productive and rewarding approach to 
reliability lies in continuous analyses and evalua- 
tion of rejects. Productive areas include the fol- 
lowing: 

1) Rejects found by your own inspection de- 

partments. 


+ *CBS Electronics, Div. of Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., Danvers, Mass. 

1C. R. Knight, E. R. Jervis, and G. R. Herd, “The defini-_ 
tion of terms in the study of reliability,” IRE TRANS. ON 
RELIABILITY AND QUALITY CONTROL, vol. RQC Be 

pp. 34-56; April, 1955. 
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© Life & environmental testing 
© Design & engineering testing 


© Accelerated life tests inciuding 
heater & TV chassis testing 


© Outgoing audit and 
certification procedures 

© Sampling & auditing 

© Electrical 

© Mechanical 

© Workmanship & appearance 


© Packing (type, construction, 
branding, etc.) 


© Economic studies 


© Design and analysis 
of experiments 


® Statistical methods 
©. C. training programs 
© Day to day trouble shooting 


© Preproduction Certification 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 
Fig. 1. 


2) Rejects found in life testing the product. 
3) Life test rejects found and returned by cus- 
tomers. . 

4) Line and Field rejects found and returned by 

customers. 

Experience has Shown, on the average, that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of all returns on receiving 
tubes are good by all existing precise measure- 
ment standards. Of the 50 per cent that are actu- 
ally found bad, however, the major portion of these 
rejects are caused by poor workmanship 
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attributed mainly to the human element. In other 
words, it was not made right in the first place and 
quite possibly the nonconforming parts cannot 
even be inspected out of the product efficiently. 

One of the basic, but successful, approaches to 
this problem is by “Built-In Reliability” —mini- 
mizing or completely eliminating the problem or 
possibility of human error—prevention of rejects, 
rather than sorting. The problem no longer exists 
and, therefore, you do not have to depend on in- 
spection as a crutch to remove the defective 
pieces. 


AREAS OF APPLICATION 


The following illustrations point out some of 
the successful approaches and concepts in action. 
Very little mention is made during this presenta- 
tion of the application of statistical quality control 
techniques. Actually, considerable work was done 
in this area to prove the validity and success of 
these programs. 


IMPROVED HEATER PROCESS METHODS 


The “heater” in a receiving tube is often re- 
ferred to as the “heart” of the tube. One of the 
problems associated with heater wire is the con- 
trol of the diameter of insulating coating that is 
put on over the basic tungsten wire. This is 
necessary to control electrical characteristics 
and mechanical tolerance fits later on in the pro- 
cess of manufacture. 

At one time, this control was strictly a hand 
control and the capability of the process was 
really at the mercy of the operator. (See Fig. 2.) 
Solutions to reduce the viscosity of the coating 
material were added by hand. O.D. measurements 
were made by the use of a hand micrometer and 
were subject to large degrees of inaccuracies. 
Fig. 2 clearly shows significant changes and as- 
signable causes of variation. Actual process 
spread in this case was approximately #300215: 

The new method of diameter and viscosity con- 
trol has resulted in a substantial improvement. 2 
(See Fig. 3.) Note the marked improvement in 
process capability. Actual process spread is now 
approximately ¢ .00015"'. This new method allows 
continuous production of 24 hours per day over the 
old method of numerous stops and starts. The 


2Details of this new method are described in “Photocell 
Gages Improve Tube Filaments 10 Times,” in “Control 
Engineering—1959,” McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
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HEATER WIRE DIAMETER. 
HAND MICROMETER CONTROL 


Fig. 2. 


solution is now diluted automatically. Outside 
diameters and density of coating are now measured 
by means of photoelectric gages and are now held 
to tolerances of 1/10 of that previously accepted. 

Substantial improvements have been realized in 
productivity and built-in reliability. 


RELOCATION AND RELIABILITY 
IMPROVEMENTS SPADE WOUND HEATERS 


At one time, spade wound heaters were folded, 
sheared and stored in a separate department from 
the mount assembly area. (See Fig. 4.) These 
heaters are removed from the machine and indi- 
vidually placed in appropriate holes in special cir- 
cular trays for transportation to the mount 
assembly department which is located in another 
area. This machine is operated in production at a 
comparatively rapid rate of speed due to the pres- 
sure of meeting production schedules. This im- 
parts a whipping action to the heaters being wound. 
This may distort the heaters and cause fragmenta- 
tion of the basic wire and/or excessive amounts of 
insulating coating to be broken off at the apices. 
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Fig. 5. 


operator to remove individual heaters from the 
trays for insertion into the mount. See Fig. 6. 


° 
INCHES 


HEATER WIRE DIAMETER 
AUTOMATIC MICROMETER CONTROL 


-0015 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 6. 


This system was modified by relocating the 
spade winding machines in the mount assembly 
area. See Figs. 7 and 8. The operator was then 
able to make her own heater, on her own machine, 
at a slower rate of speed. The operator was also 
able to take the finished heater directly off the ma- 
chine and insert it into the mount. 

Advantages of this new method: 

1) Reduction in the degree of human element. 

2) Pride of workmanship—operator is now mak- 

ing her own part. 

3) She can no longer find fault with the preced- 


Fig. 4 ing department’s work. 
Rit: 4) 5 to 1 reduction in machine speed at the new 
See Fig. 5 for a description of an individual operation. The operator is now interested in 
Heaten making one good unit at atime. She no 
After transportation to the mount assembly de- longer has the production pressure of lots or 


partment, it was necessary for each mount numbers of units. 
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Fig. 7. 


Fig. 8. 


5) Less handling and transportation. 
6) Increased productivity, less waste and in- 
creased reliability. 


SEMI- AUTOMATIC MOUNTING 
VS HAND MOUNTING 


Hand Mounting Operation: A simple hand 
mount-jig was used to minimize human error at 
one time. Even though the jig provided in- 
tolerance guide holes and pins, it was still neces- 
sary for the operator to perform a considerable 
amount of hand manipulations. See Figs. 9 and 
9-A. 


Fig. 9-A. 


This system is being replaced by semi- 
automatic production aids which eliminates much 
of the human error. 

Semi-Automatic Production Aid: An equipment 
improvement group is continually engaged in ob- 
serving current techniques for possible improve- 
ments. As a result of the group’s effort, several 
processes have been modified so that they elimi- 
nate human contact with the parts used in vacuum- 
tube manufacturing. One of the improved 
processes is the semi-automatic production aid. 
With an aim toward minimizing the human error 
factor, several semi-automatic mount aids are be- 
ing used in production lines. The step-by-step 
procedure is pictorially shown in Fig. 10. 
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Fig. 10. 
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The semi-automatic mount aid illustrated here is designed to appreciably reduce the human error factor. Its pre- 
cision action and alignment mean greater consistency to insure mount. quality. 


Using tweezers, the operator places the mica disc on the 
headstock. The cathodes, placed in the carriage, are 
automatically aligned with the mica holes. The carriage 
moves forward, inserts the cathodes, and is indexed to 
the next position on its return stroke. 


The second step places the grid legs into the mica holes. 


The chuck, located on the carriage, 
pletion of each step. 


is indexed at the com- 
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The plates fit over the grids. Proper mica dimensions Th 

: e plate ears are bent over the top mica t h 
hold each part tightly in a horizontal position. The parts mount rigidly together. beer we ee 
cannot droop or come in contact with each other. 


Although near perfect alignment is made as each partis With the carriage and chuck returned to its initial con- 
installed, machined fingers snap into place to compensate dition, the mount is now ready for removal. 


for even the finest possible deviation from the specified 
tolerances. 


Once the mount is removed the machine is ready for an- 


As the first part mount assembly nears completion, the 
other cycle to begin. 


top mica is placed on the chuck. 
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The finished mount is placed into a pre-molded tray for 
delivery to the next stage of production. (Note: Rubber 
finger coverings, normally worn in production, were 
removed for this series of photographs so as not to 
obscure the details.) 


THE QUALITY MAN’S DREAM 


Only in-tolerance parts get through. The parts 
must be made and controlled in the previous 
feeder department or they will not “go.” (See 
Fig. 11.) 


Fig. 11. 


AUTOMATIC TEST EQUIPMENT 


An unique automatic testing instrument is used 
in our production areas which has aided in obtain- 
ing total reliability. A panoramic view of the 
console reveals a masterpiece of precision engi- 
neering. (See Fig. 12.) This console is capable 
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of testing many types by a simple programming 
technique. 


Fig. 12. 


CONVENTIONAL TESTING 


It takes two operators to test tubes coming from 
one aging conveyor. This is a highly skilled oper- 
ation allowing for too much human error. The 
operator must manipulate successive switches in 
correct sequence. Alertness, fatigue, etc., play a 
large part in the efficiency of this type testing 
operation. 

The new automatic testing instrument is fully 
automated. From the time the tubes are fed on to 
the conveyor belt to the completion of the testing 
program, the testing and evaluation is performed 
by this console without the aid of an operator. 

The conveyor belt is sequentially indexed to each 
test module. For each tube characteristic to be 
checked, there is a module especially designed 
and calibrated to the limits required. 

As the tubes move along the unit, counters 
register the number and type of failures. The 
tubes that fail are immediately ejected into bins 
which are separated into failure categories. (See 
Fig. 138.) Notice that these bins with the black 
knobs at the bottom of Fig. 13 are not very large 
in volume. As tubes begin to fail, these bins fill 
up rapidly. If the problem is not solved quickly, 
or the process shut down, the doors of the bins 
open and the rejected tubes roll out on to the pro- 
duction floor. This has a tendency to force quick 
corrective action. Several times daily the failed 
tubes are returned to the quality control group for 
analysis and evaluation. Their findings are fed 
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back to engineering for incorporation into the pro- 
duct improvement program. 

Visual aids in the form of indicator lights and 
meters are an operating part of the equipment 
which continuously monitor the many conditions of 
the test. All operating voltages are regulated to 
insure maximum accuracy. The automatic test 
instruments are frequently checked and calibrated 


to assure maximum product quality and reliability. 


Other slides presented but not illustrated in 
this paper are as follows: 
1) Old and new method of cutting and bending 


miniature buttons. 
Advantages—a) Elimination of the human 
element by automation. 
b) Less handling by automatic 
packaging. 
c) Less production down time. 
d) Less and more routine 
maintenance possible. 


2) New method of coil heater insertion into 


4 


~~ 


~ 


mounts. 

Advantages—a) Untouched by human hands. 

b) More uniform positioning of 
part for welding. 

Accelerated Life tests and its contribution 

to reliability. 

Advantages—a) Information from the test 
has led to design and pro- 
cess changes for better re- 
liability. 

b) Typical defects found and 
actual analyses performed 
were illustrated. 

Reliability ratings at the customer—“proof 

of the pudding” that built-in reliability pays 

off at the customer in terms of incoming in- 
spection, line, life and field rejects. Illus- 
trations and method of numerous customer 
ratings were given. 
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